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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 





Recollections of a Housckeeper. 
CHAP. IV. ; 





Servitade is honour, not 
Disgrace, when falling fortunes make it 
needful. 
Herman and Dorothea. 


Cinda blundered through ten 
months in my service, sometimes 
fretting and sometimes amusing me 
with her oddities, before her curi- 
osity and love of change induced 
her to leave me. At length, with 
some little emotion, she announced 
her intention of removing. 

“J know,Miss Packard,” said she, 
that you'll miss me more than e- 
nough; such a bird is not to be 
caught on every bough. "Tisn’t eve- 
ry body that has my knack at thrash- 
ing about among the pots and kettles. 
I’m not the person that holds a fry- 
ing-pan as if I had white gloves on. 
But I’ve a notion to see a little more 
of the world. Miss Bachelor 
going out to Roxbury to live, and I’m 
to try how she suits me a spell. How. 
somever, as I don’t want to leave 
you without nobody, Mr. Tucker, 
the butcher, says,that one Lucy Cool- 
edge is in patickelar want of a siti- 
vation, being as how, old Miss A- 
mory died two weeks ago, and ain’t 
left her no provision.” 

On the following morning I had a 
canversation with Mr. Tucker about 
Lucy Cooledge. The narration in- 
terested me, though I drew the in- 
ference, that she would not be as 
dexterous in “thrashing about among 
the pots and kettles” as her prede- 
cessér. She had been adopted in 
erphan-infancy by Mrs. Amory, and 
Sduvated as well as her slender 


Goethe. 


is 
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means would permit. The teuden- 
cy of her teaching, it appeared, how. 
ever,Was to torm a religious charac- 
ler, aud culuuvate great original sen- 
sibility in her young charge. For 
two years,Mrs. Amory had been lin- 
gering with a chrome affection, and 
left Lucy, at the age of seventeen, 
without a shelter, except from the 
charity of neighbours. 


“It was a crying sight,” said Mr. 
Tucker, “to see the poor thing the 
day Mrs. Amory died, looking 
around so piteous, as much as to say, 
“I have nothing left now'” She sat 
as still as could be, for you know 
there are folks enough always bu- 
sy at layings-out, and just watched 
what they did in a wistful kind of a 
way. I ‘made a shift to get a neigh. 
bour to ride around with the meats 
for me, first picking out a real ten- 
der bit of mutton for some broth for 
Miss Lucy, and made as good a bar- 
gain as [ could about the coffin. I 
happened in again on the afternoon 
of the burying, and I was scared to 
see her so quiet. When her name 

was called out to walk with Deacon 
Hodges as chief mourner, she just 
went strait forward, without putting 
her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
didn’t seem to care to lean on his 
arm, even. She walked right on to 
the grave, and gave a look as if she 
could not look far enough nor long 
enough, and then came back—but 
no crying, not a drop. She went 
into the sitting-room where the 
chairs still stood thick and close, and 
sat down, and there wasn’t one of 
us that know’d what to say. You 
know, ma’am, if she had only took 
on,we could have comforted her— 
At last Deacon Hodges’ wife went to 
take off her bonnet, seeing she did- 





ut move, and took hold of her hand. 
~My gracious,Lucy,” says she,“your 
hand os lke ice,” and so it was, 
though it was a warm day, and her 
cheeks were lke ice too, and says 
she with a kind of shiver, “my heart 
isice.”” They fellto rubbing her 
hands, and gave her some wine to 
drink, and in a half an hour or there. 
abouts, she fetched a sigh and large 
tears rolled down her cheeks, and 
them that stood by wiped them off, 
for she seem’d not to know that she 
was acrying. She come to 
now pretty much, but has an ugly 
cough and I don’t likethe look of 
her eyes. Mrs. Amory taught her 
all kinds of housework, and I’ve a 
notion, if she was in areg’lar fam. 
ily, she would be quite pert again. 
A man, you see, Miss Packard,” con. 
tinued Mr. Tucker, clearing his 
throat, “can worry through these 
things, and make shift for a living, 
but it’s hard for young women to 


push on through thick and thin.” 


I should have been glad to have 
assisted Lucy in a pec unary way, 
but to acharacter like her's indepen. 
dence was the better charity; and as 
Cinda had fixed on the day for quit. 
ting me, Mr. Tucker promised to en- 
gage a seat in the Newton Stage for 
her to Boston. 


The Stage arrived about ten o’. 
clock on the day appointed, and Ly. 
cy was the only passenger. It was 
a great unwieldy vehicle without 
glasses, the leathern curtains flap. 
ping all around,the worn cushions as 
slippery as glass, and so little spring 
in its construction, that Lucy’s slight 
figure was thrown from side to side, 
as the horses, for city display, 
whisked up to the door. 

She was dressed in sunple mourn. 


has 
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ing. There was no affectation of 
better days about her—She entered 
the kitchen as the scene of her du- 
ties with quiet gravity, and went 
through her work with precision and 
fidelity, and only on Sunday evenings 
allowed herself the luxury of read- 
ing. 

Servants’ apartments,in New Eng- 
land, are always in the house with 
the family; Lucy’s bed-room was 
near mine, and every night before 
she retired, for three months, we 
heard her sweet voice inan eve- 
ning hymn. Gradually, however, 
from five or six verses she di- 
minished to one, until at last, no 
music was heard, but a hoarse, deep 
cough broke in even on my mid. 
night slumbers. 


Still she moved on in her daily 
duties, though I could not but re- 
gard with anxiety the colour that lit 
her cheek at evening, and made her 
intellectual face even beautiful. I 
gradually lightened her heavier em- 
ployments, and gave her sewing in 
the parlour, for Polly had by this 
time become familiar with my ar- 
rangements, and with occasional as- 
sistance, was strong enough to en- 
gage in carrying them out. 

But Lucy drooped daily, strug- 
gling on; I was often obliged to take 
her work from her forcibly, so con- 
scientious was she. I sent fora 
physician, She met him with a 
gentle smile. After parting with 
her, he said to me, “There has 
been some heart-sickness in this 
case, I suspect.—There is a fine or- 
ganization in some systems, tendi 
to early decay, and yielding alike to 
mental and bodily pressure, and hers 
is of that stamp. The case is a call 
on your charity, and I will cheerfully 
co-operate with you.” 

hen I returned to the parlour, 
Lucy had laid her sewing on her 
lap, and sat with her hands folded, 
asin reverie. 

“I see, by your countenance,Mrs. 
Packard,” said she, “what Dr. Web- 
ster thinks of my case, and I am not 
verysorry. lamonly sorry because 
I shall be a source of care and anx- 
iety, in such a scene of quiet hap- 
piness as your house always pre- 
sents.” 

“To me, dear madam,” continued 
she, after a pause; turning her large 





dark eyes upwards, “to me, to dite 
is gain.” 

I had been educated religiously, 
attended church, regularly learned 
appropriate catechisms, and hymus, 
and seen in the example of my dear 
mother, the best imstruction of all 
others; but I had never suffered, ne- 
ver seen death in any form, and my 
religion was the overflowing of grat- 
itude, not the want of poor humanity. 
I could not realize the force of Lu- 
cy’s expression. ‘To be willing to 
leave this bright world, so full of the 
blossoms of hope and love, to quit 
the pure air, and the bright skies, 
and be the mouldering tenant of the 
solitary tomb—how could it be gain/ 
I looked at her thin pale cheek in- 
quiringly, and could not restrain my 
tears. 

Lucy smiled sadly—“Life ap- 
pears,” said she, “very differently to 
one, who,like you,enjoys the sympa- 
thy of friends, of such friends too! 
i am now only a weed on the stream 
of time. When I pass into the ocean 
of eternity, who knows but that I 
may be attached to something bright 
and beautiful too?” 

From that moment, that little mo- 
ment of heart and sensibility, my re- 
lations with Lucy assumed a differ- 
ent aspect. I drew a chair near 
her—“Lucy,” I said, cheerfully, “J 
will be the beautiful thing to which 
you shall be attached in this world, 
so do not talk of another, dear,” I 
was checked by the pressure of her 
thin hand, where even labour had 
not been able to shade the blue veins, 
so light was their covering. 

From the moment that this deli- 
cate chain of sympathy was thrown 
over our minds, there was a quiet 
but distinct course of action between 
us. My part was to strengthen and 
animate her sinking frame. I brought 
her fresh flowers, new books, kind 
friends, and little luxuries that cool 
the feverish lip,but Lucy had a high- 
er task to perform. It was, to direct 
my thoughts to a feeling of the val- 
ue and necessity of Christianity, to 


teach me to subdue the idolatry of 


my affections, and give them a spirit. 
ual bias. 

She spoke of Edward asa “being 
of soul, a candidate for immortality.” 
He is too beautiful for the grave, Lu- 
cy,said I, I can never, never let him 


die.—I can go myself,if God calls 
me, but [ cannot spare him; that man. 
ly form, those high and generous 
feelings, that warm, warm heart,— 
oh they are my life. 
any thing but the death of Edward! 

Sullshe gently recurred to high 
and spiritual topics, and led my 
thoughts at times beyond earthly af.- 
fectious. She marked passages in 
the bible of the most attractive char. 
acter for me to read to her, and when 
her cough would allow, breathed out 
a hymn in sweet and happy strains, 
in which I soon loved to join. Time 
wore away, and she revived a little 
with reviving spring. She still had 
strength to carry her plants from 
window to window to catch the sun. 
beams, and could sit to watch the 
twilight in its dying glory. 

But soon she failed again, and one 
night, Edward and I were awoke to 
goto her. She could but whisper to 
us, as we bent over her, “Do not love 
each other too well. Pray with and 
for each other. Forget not that 
Christ lived and died for you. | 
shall expect you both, both—in Hea- 


ven.”” And thus she died. 


One favour only had she asked of 


us. It was that she might be buried 
in the country church-yard of her 
native town. 

“I would have overcome that little 
preference,” she once said, “did | 
not know there is something sooth. 


ing in complying with the wishes of 


the dying. How idle a fancy,” she 
continued,smiling,“to wish that trees 
should wave and birds sing over this 
wasted form, but nature has been so 
lovely to me, that I have a kind of 
gratitude to her, and it is sweet te 
think, thatI shall repose among 
those objects, which God has given 
me sensibility to enjoy.” 

She was carried to her favorite 
resting place. From that period a 
religious repose chastened the in- 
tense tenderness of our hearts, as we 
remembered Lucy’s character and 
death; and when we occasionally 
left the city to breathe the country 
air, our souls were refreshed by a vi- 
sit to her grave. 





THE TWO FRIENDS. 
A Prize Theme, by a School Girl. 


Emilie Stanhope was the daugh- 
terof an honest farmer, whe livedin 
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the village of C——; his next neigh- | and afier school, they talked freely 


bour had a daughter about the 
Emilie, whose name 
Susan Clinton. ‘The two girls were 
always together; 


same 
age as was 
their garcds 
ed inte each other. Thev were both 
distinguished for their tadustry, and 
rus ot neatness, 
throughout 


al. 


s Ope li- 


were held up as palt 
ind models of economy, 


the parish; their gardexs were 


wavs in good order, the beds were 
never overgrowu with weeds or 
grass, and their flowers were the 


handsomest ia the surrounding coun- 
try. But notwithstanding their long 
intercourse, they differed greatly in 
their dispositions aud tempers; <mi- 
lie was remarkably gentle and pa- 
tient to those around her, and al- 
ways tried to those who 
were in trouble: she was kind to 
dumb animals, and never injured a. 
ny thing, or any one. Susan on the 
contrary had a very quick temper, 
and became offended at the least 
thing done by accident, by any of 
her friends; she was kind hearted to 
animals, and would do good to oth. 
ers, Whenever her passions did not 
prevent her. These two girls at- 
tended the same school. Emilie 
was generally superior to Susan, as 
she studied more. Susan was jeal- 
ous of her, whenever her lessons 
were recited more perfectly, when 
she was at the head of the class, or 
when she obtained a reward for her 
usual good conduct. However,not- 
withstanding these differences of dis. 
positions, they still remained good 
triends. 

Mr. Morton, their teacher at the 


console 





; 


commencement of a new quarter, | 
gave notice, that he should bestow a 
prize, on that scholar in the first 
class,who,at the end of three months, 
should have made the greatest 


proficiency in the higher branches 
of Arithmetic; the decision to be re- 
ferred to a committee of gentlemen. 

This notice of course excited a 
strong feeling of emulation among 
the girls. Susan and Emilie on their 
way home, made a strong resolution 
to use their wtimost 
gain the prize, but at the same time 
net to indulge in any envious feel- 
ing, towards that scholar who should 
ve fortunate enough to obtainit. Not- 
withstanding that all the girls made 
every effort to acomplish their ob- 
lect, still in their meetings before 


| they adjudged the prize 





! 
endeavours to_ 





on the subject, and fixed on Loursa 
Dawson and Mary Willams, togeth. 
er with our fnends Emule Su. 
sun, most likely to obtain it. 
Susan tried to conquer her idle hab- 
its, and her unusual 


and 


as the 


diligence Was 


that a i\,. 





notuced by her parents and teacher, | 


aud st 
that she would at least obtain the se- 
cond prize. Enuilie did all her 
power, to assist her, and to urge her 


rong hope e were eutertamed 


lo perseverance, when she seeme! 
ready to give up. About a week 
before the end of the quarter, Su- 


san’s Mother was taken very ill, and 
Susan was obliged to devote much 
tame to her in addition to her other 
duties. 

The long expected day arrived, 
and the girls all came to the school. 
room, at an early hour, dressed in u- 
niform according to their respective 
classes. After the examination 


Arithmetic was called out, the schol- 
ars taking their places in the order 
of their ages, the youngest being at 


the head. After a short struggle, 
the contest was maintained by the 
four girls mentioned above. ‘To- 


wards the close of the examination, 
Louisa Dawson and Mary Williams 
both missed two questions, and ac- 
cordingly, lost all hopes of the prize. 

Every eye was now turned upon 
our two friends, and the vic tory for 
a long time seemed doubtful; but, at 
length, a question was put to Susan 
which she could not answer clearly; 
it was passed to Emilie who replied 
promptly. The examination was 
now finished, and the 
the committee, after a short consul. 
informed Mr. Morton that 
to Miss E. 
milie Stanhope. Emilie immediate. 
ly arose, and said that she could not 
accept the prize, as Susan deserved 
it more than she did, as she had stu- 
died during the whole time, with 
constant diligence, but that her stu. 
dies had been interrupted for the last 
week, by her Mother’s sickness. Mr. 
Morton, at the same tune « x pressing 
his delight, at the generous feeling 
which Emilie had shown, stated, 
that as he considered both th: 
young ladies nearly equal, he would 
give each of them a prize, hoping 
that their companions would follow 
their excellent example. From 


tation, 


of 
the smaller girls, the first class of 


gentlemen of 








a great change was \1« 
ble w temper, and th 
twe girls during the whole of ther 
long regarded that day, a* 
the toundation of 
fection. 


) Susan's 
hves, 
stull stronger al 
ma. in BW 


Wik and Water'—A 
eit bk rene hinan residing un Hk th 


lew oaA\* 


sii 


ry street, New-York, was presented 
by his nulkman with the quarterly 
bill tor that wholesome bx verage. 
Monsieur puton his spectaclés and 
cxammed it very closely, when lx 
sarcastically exclaimed, “Here be 


one grand mistake—sair, I no pay 
dis bill till it make de correction- 


you charge me milk, when I hat 
water and de milk: now make me 
de correction and I pay you;"’ and 


he cast the paper at the astonished 


mikman. The man tried im vain 
to ) permuade Monsieur to pay, and 
as finally obliged to make out his 


bill. “To — quarts Milk and Water,” 
when it was punctually discharged. 
N. Y. Sun. 


Affecting Anecdote of a Queen of 
Poland. 

Jagelion, an oppressive king of Poland 
during the unddie ages, bad seized upon 
the estates and cattle of some of his sub- 
2 and caused them extreme distress 

‘hen he was at length induced by the en- 
treaties of hw queen, Hedwig, to restore 
them their property, she said him, 
‘“The cattle are restored indeed, who 
shall restore the tears.'’’ 


to 
but 


Information is requested respecting the 
lume, and cwcumstances connected with 
the first arrival and disposition of Pitt's 
Statue im road street, and its injury and 
removal to the Orphan House yard,—for 
the Rose Bud 


Remittances from Georgetown §2; 
Amer. 5. 8. Union Philadelphia. $1 


For my Youngest Readers. 
A Child's Prayer for an absent Fa. 
ther. From the Gem. 

My father’s gone away, 

I wish he would come home, 
I do not like to have hum stay 
Where I can't »« 

Ma’, wheu will fathe r come? 
He told me I must pray 

To God wrth love 
But when I do, | alw: ive say, 
Please bring my father home to d: 


And kee y hurn wal: i v he re. 


e hum every day— 


Sincere: 
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HYMN. 
TEMPTATION RESISTED. 


My soul, the storm is near; 
Temptation’s on the wave, 

And passion’s surges dashing here, 
In threatening fury rave. 








Look on—fear not—a power 
Stronger than .these is nigh, 
And in this overwhelming hour, 

Its wrestling strength will try. 


And if thou seek’st for aid, 
Religion’s ark shall rest, 
In fair proportions, fitly laid, 

Upon thy harass’d breast. 


Each pure and holy thought, 

In earth’s wild deluge driven, 
Shall to this ark of peace be brought, 
With pinions plumed for Heaven. 

And hope to that shall spring, 
And faith with eyes > fat, 
Shaking earth’s waters from their wing, 
And come and nestle there. 
Look now,—the storm bas past ; 
And see, o’er yonder sky, 
An arch of peaceful glory cast, 
While clouds and darkness fly. 





LINES TO 





3 
IN HER COLOURED ALBUM. 


Fair be the leaves thou turnest, 
Till life’s full book is done, 
While pictures pure and graceful, 

Rise sweetly, one by one. 


May single rays of beauty, 
Fall on thy gladden’d sight, 

Until the soften’d prism, 
Shall fill thee with delight. 


May Nature’s green still mellow 
The flush and glow of youth, 

With blue so soft and earnest, 
That speaks of faith and truth. 


Yet let the rose-bloom, lightly, 
Awake your happy dreams, 
And purple rays blend brightly, 

In fancy’s rising beams. 


May golden, yellow tinges, 
Increase the zest of all, 

But, oh, beware their power, 
Resist their tempting thrall! 

May thoughts of truth be written, 
a that young book, thy heart, 

(fd not a line be letter’d, 
R*penting tears to start-— 








That when the precious volume 
Shall meet the Fternal eye, 

No word may cause a pitying blush 
To angels in the sky. 





SELECTED 
From the (London) Monthly Repository. 


A MOTHER TO HER FIRST BORN. 


Come to me, my young life, and let me trace 
The type of Heaven and love in thy sweet face— 
Read in those eves. so innocently bright, 

The soul within—the sentiment of light. 

Oh, let me still remember, still beware 

To let no darkness shade the lustre there! 

How shall I guard thee, thou young heir of mine. 
And keep thy infant spirit stil! divine? 

Soft as the satin of the summer rose, 

Thy little cheek against thy mother’s glows: 
Sweet as the rose the breath of Heaven stirs. 
Thy smiligg lips kiss tenderness from hers; 

Calm as the moonbeam on the billow’s crest. 
Lies thy dear head upon her doating breast; 
Soft as the ivy on the eglantine, 

Her arms about thee, boy, for ever twine. 

But is this love, that tends thus to excess, 
Which grows by giving, given her to bless— 

To nurture thee to glory and to grace— 

To make thee monarch-man—to give thee place 
*Mid earth’s high sons, ’mid heaven’s holy train— 
Fit thee to live for us and live again? 


Oh, my young cherub, I will be thy book, 
And its first lesson—(love in every look) 
Shall teach thee that pure principle, that might 
Make earth so holy—that makes heaven so bright 
And while progressing in our loving lore, 
I'll show affection less, but feel it more; 
Lest love too lavish, like a clime too warm, 
Should spoil the spirit, I shall try to form. 


Shame on the world! in madness or in pride, 
Has woman’s mental birth-right been denied. 
Be she the weaker—kindly give her might— 
Be she man’s equal—then it is her right. 
Whether or not, ’tis policy to dower 
Woman with wisdom, since she must have power; 
The power to sear or sooth, to blight or bless, 
To mar or make ail moral happiness. 


M. L. G. 





Answers to Conundrums. 


Monosyllable. 

54. She is a crown to her husband. 
55. He can do no wrong. 

3. There are spades in it. 

57. It contains ciphers. 

58. Because he has a long bill. 


53. 





Conundrums. 


. Why is an intended fight like the wall of a fortress’ 
. Why is a dyer like a chamelion? 
. Why is a true wit like a diamond? 
. Why is a good story like a church bell? 
58. What word is that which contains all the vowels in thew 
regular order? 
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